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(Continued from page 838.) 

With the first rapid conception of these two 
ideas — the one orchestral and dramatic, the other 
purely sacred — the work was accomplished. This 
last movement seems to unfold the rapid process 
of Mozart's composition — the variety in unity 
which he possessed and could sustain in music 
with endless intellectual resources. The cadence 
of deceptive harmony at the close of the 
Agnus is similar to the " passus et sepultus" of 
some other Masses ; at " Lux aeterna" the opening 
reappears, and the Requiem is concluded. 

MUSIC 
AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
(Continued from page 322 J 
Chaucer's theory of sound is expressed in his own 
quaint, simple, straightforward way, which gives a 
peculiar earnestness and truth to every word that he 
utters. It is as if he so thoroughly felt persuaded of 
what he advances, that he would fain make his readers 
share his conviction ; whether it be of the beauty of 
the morning, the scent of a field flower, the glory of 
May, or the origin of sound. He says : — 
" Sound is naught but air ybroken ; 

And every speech that is spoken, 

Whe'r loud or prive, foul or fair, 

In his substance ne is but air ; 

For as flame is but lighted smoke, 

Right so is sound but air ybroke : 

But this may be in many wise, 

Of the which I will thee devise, 

As sound cometh of pipe or harp ; 

For when a pipe is blowen sharp 

The air is twist with violence 

And rent ; lo ! this is my sentence : 

Eke when that men harp stringes smite, 

Whether that it be much or lite, [little} 

Lo ! with the stroke the air it breaketh, 

And right so breaketh it when men speaketh." 

" When whispering winds do softly steal 

With creeping passion through the heart ; 
And when at ev'ry touch we feel 
Our pulses beat and bear a part ; 
When threads can make 
A heart-string quake, 
Philosophy 
Can scarce deny, 
The soul can melt in Harmony. 

O ! lull me ! lull me ! charming air, 

My sense is rock'd with wonders sweet ; 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, — 
Soft like a spirit's are thy feet. 
Grief who need fear, 
That hath an ear? 
Down let him lie,. 
And slumb'ring die, 
And change his soul for Harmony." — Strode. 



" One of the most pure and innocent pleasures which we 
can enjoy we owe to Music. It possesses the power of 
charming our ears, soothing our passions, affecting our 
hearts, and influencing our propensities. How often has 
Music dissipated our gloom, quickened the vital spirits, 
and ennobled our sentiments! An art so pleasing and 
useful well deserves our attention ; and calls upon us to 
employ it to the glory of our beneficent Creator." — Sturm. 



" There is a charm, a power, that sways the breast ; 
Bids every passion revel or be still ; 
Inspires with rage, or all your cares dissolves ; 
Can soothe distraction, and almost despair. 
That power is Music : far beyond the stretch 
Of those unmeaning warblers on our stage ; 
Those clumsy heroes, those fat-headed gods, 
Who move no passion justly but contempt : 
Who, like our dancers (light indeed and strong !), 
Do wondrous feats, but never heard of grace. 
The fault is ours ; we bear those monstrous arts ; 
Good Heaven ! we praise them ! we, with loudest peals, 
Applaud the fool that highest lifts his heels ; 
And, with insipid show of rapture, die 
Of idiot notes impertinently long. 
But he the Muse's laurel justly shares, 
A poet he, and touch'd with Heaven's own fire, 
Who, with bold rage, or solemn pomp of sounds, 
Inflames, exalts, and ravishes the soul ; 
Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain, 
In love dissolves you ; now in sprightly strains 
Breathes a gay rapture through your thrilling breast ; 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely sad, 
Or wakes to horror the tremendous strings. 
Such was the bard, whose heavenly strains of old 
Appeas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul. 
Such was, if old and heathen fame say true, 
The man who bade the Theban domes ascend, 
And tam'd the savage nations with his song ; 
And such the Thracian, whose melodious lyre, 
Tun'd to soft woe, made all the mountains weep ; 
Sooth'd even th' inexorable powers of hell, 
And half redeem'd his lost Eurydice. 
Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison, and the plague ; 
And hence the wise of ancient days ador'd 
One power of physic, melody, and song." — Armstrong. 

" Is there a heart that Music cannot melt ? 

Alas ! how is that rugged heart forlorn ; 
Is there, who ne'er those mystic transports felt 

Of Solitude and Melancholy born ! 
He needs not woo the Muse ; he is her scom. 

The sophist's rope of cobweb he shall twine ; 
Mope o'er the schoolman's peevish page ; or mourn, 

And delve for life in Mammon's dirty mine ; 

Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grant with glutton 
swine." — Beattie. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

This Journal will in future be published fortnightly on the 
1st and 15th of every month. 

We would request those who send us country newspapers, 
wishing us to read particular paragraphs, to mark the 
passage, by cutting a slit in the paper near it. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions ; the 
authors, therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Colored Envelopes are sent to all Subscribers whose pay- 
ment in advance is exhausted. The paper will be 
discontinued where the Subscriber neglects to renew. We 
again remind those who are disappointed in getting back 
numbers, that only the music pages are stereotyped, and 
of the rest of the paper, only sufficient are printed to 
supply the current sale. 

The late hour at which Advertisements reach us, interferes 
much with their proper classification. 

Organist, Mold, is requested to favor us with his name and 
address. 

A Subscriber from the first should study a good book on 
Harmony, — say Oatel's Treatise,— for the root of the 
chords he requires. 



